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Euthydernus 


The plague of the college classroom is not the 
student of low ability but the student of low 
motivation. A great many students who appear 
to be of low ability manage to perform pretty 
well in college and after. In contrast, large num- 
bers of able youths squander their time and their 
parents’ (or their own) money for secondary and 
cheap ends unworthy of themselves and their 
college. They seem to be unaware that the places 
in life to which they aspire demand a price in 
terms of the a man or woman and not 
merely of externalities like popularity and passing 
marks. Correction of complacency and arousal 
of challenging purposes are among the teacher’s 
difficult tasks. 

Socrates’ success with the handsome young 
Euthydemus is a pattern for all teachers. At 
twenty Euthydemus thought his youth his only 
handicap in assuming a large place in affairs. He 
had scorned tutelage and study but had equipped 
himself with a collection of precepts, reflections, 
and examples from the poets and sophists, a 
currency comparable to the credits and grades 
of a modern campus, quite external to the man 
himself. His self-conceit and superficiality were 
more than Socrates could resist. 

Socrates put himself in the way of Euthy- 
demus and succeeded in getting his attention. He 
then subjected him to the characteristic Socratic 
processing in all three of its phases. By one set 
of questions he created in Euthydemus a con- 
sciousness of his essential ignorance and an un- 
easy desire for truth. By further questions he 
aided Euthydemus in working out for himself 
solutions of his own problems as he had become 


conscious of them. Finally, through further ques- 
tions, he aided the young man in testing and 
analyzing his solutions. 

The result was a changed youth. Conceit was 
replaced by humility. Euthydemus became in- 
separable from Socrates who found him so re- 
sponsive a pupil that he gave much sustained help 
to the young man’s development. 


Contributors 


College and university teaching is as broad as the 
world of learning and has few aspects purely local or 
regional. It is gratifying to record that this journal in 
its first year extended its list of paid subscribers to every 
state besides several territories and foreign countries, 
Contributors thus far encompass the nation and represent 
nine states: California, Illinois, New York, North Caro- 
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In this issue Dr. HENry Bertram Hit, professor 
of history at the University of Wisconsin, tells of a 
notable cooperative program for doctoral candidates in 
history who will go to positions requiring teaching as 
well as research, Dr. Max S. MarsHALL, who con- 
tributed the initial article in the initial issue of this 
journal, is the author of “Two Sides to a Teacher's 
Desk” (1951), numerous provocative articles on college 
and university teaching, and a small library of research 
contributions in his special field of microbiology. Orpway 
TeEaAp’s thirty-three questions on college teaching can be 
read in five minutes. If each question is given the re- 


‘flective thinking that it merits, a reader can spend 


profitably an aggregate of many hours or days. Dr. 
Tead, graduate of Amherst, is nationally distinguished 
as author and teacher in the fields of economics and man- 
agement. Faculty member at Columbia University, col- 
lege trustee, industrial counselor, he has been editor of 
economic books for Harper & Brothers since 1925. Dr. 
Witson F. Wertzter, director of teacher training at 
Queens College, reports the results of his canvass of 
the views of deans of education regarding their relation 
to the preparation of college teachers. He is the author 
of two other articles soon to appear in other journals: 
“A Look at the President of the Small Liberal Arts 
College” and “Administering Schools and Colleges by 
Staff Dynamics.” 
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SOME QUESTIONS ON COLLEGE TEACHING 


By 


Orpway TEAD 
Former Chairman, Board of Higher Education, New York City 


The growing concern of college teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and prospective instructors about im- 
proved qualitative performance in the classroom 
has prompted the drawing up of the list of ques- 
tions below. 

It is not designed to be systematic or compre- 
hensive. It was originally used at a faculty meet- 
ing at Briarcliff Junior College to stimulate dis- 
cussion. Self-consciousness as to pertinent areas 
of self-examination, thoughtful self-criticism, and 
deliberate fresh experimentation with alternative 
methods—these are all needful as approaches to- 
ward creative teaching. 

I venture to add that I have discussed this 
whole matter more fully in an exposition which 
is non-interrogatory in the Spaulding Lecture, 
College Teaching and College Learning, Yale Un- 
iversity Press, 1949. 


» The following queries are offered for the 
preliminary confrontation by college teachers of 
some of their central teaching problems. 


1 Do I know and can I state the college objec- 
tives ? 

2 Do I know how and where the courses I teach 
fit into the effort to realize these? 

3 Have I stated in writing the objectives of each 
one of my courses in relation to the over-all 
purposes of the College? 

4 Do I consciously plan as to how I shall realize 
these objectives in the conduct of each course ; 
and do I from time to time review the pro- 
gress being made in this direction as the 
courses proceed? 

5 Do I plan each class hour to assure that it 
has a beginning, middle, and end, related to 
what has gone before and to what is to come? 
And do I scrutinize my performance in these 
respects after each class is over? 

6 Do I try to discover whether my students are 
only gaining some mastery of subject matter, 
or am [| appraising also whether through my 
course some total development of the student 
is also taking place? 

7 Do I as an individual have some reasonably 
articulate, coherent, and defensible set ‘of 
values in the moral, ethical, and spiritual areas 
of living? 


8 Do I make any effort to infuse my teaching 
with some projection of these values either 
directly or indirectly ? 

9 Do I try to make the values I cherish vivid 
and appealing to young people? 

10 How do I do all this? 

11 Am I mindful that it is important to assure 
concomitant, secondary, or by-product learn- 
ings out of my teaching? 

12 Have I defined these to myself, and do I make 
some conscious effort to provide occasions of 
such learnings ? 

13 Do I try to make it clear why my subjects 
are significant and relevant to students, includ- 
ing any vocational applications they may have 
and including any contributions toward their 
own effort to build a philosophy of life? 

14 Do I make any effort to know my students 
as individuals aside from classroom contacts? 

15 Do I experiment with various types of class- 
room teaching methods, in order to introduce 
variety and to determine when and where dif- 
ferent methods are more successful? 

16 Do I encourage the occasional presence in my 
classroom of colleagues on the faculty who 
may be interested to know what and how 
I teach, and do I invite their critical and con- 
structive comments ? 

17 Do I recast each course each year to re-define 
objectives and to take account of difficulties 
encountered in the previous year and to em- 
body the most recent scholarship on the sub- 
ject? 

18 Do I plan my working time to have several 
hours a week devoted consciously to a study 
of the new literature or other material in my 
field? 

The two sets of questions included below are 
not of my authorship; and I regret that I no 
longer have at hand the reference indicating their 
source. But they are included because they seem 
to me to have real supplemental value for self- 


scrutiny by college teachers. 


(The following list of items has been used 
in a number of colleges as the basis for student 
evaluation of teachers. It is thus of interest as 
suggesting some of the topics which students have 
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more or less in mind in their day-to-day appraisal 
of their teachers. 
1 Is the course well organized? 
2 Does the teacher have a good grasp of his 
subject matter ? 
3 Has the teacher a sufficient ability to explain 
lucidly the matters in hand? 
4 Does the teacher encourage independent think- 
ing as contrasted with only memorized knowl- 

“4 edge. 

7 5 Does the teacher have a deep and sustained 
enthusiasm for his subject? 

6 Is the class session a well-guided, orderly, de- 
velopmental occasion involving the interest of 
the entire class? 

7 Does the teacher speak well—clearly, with good 
pronunciation, with well modulated and ade- 
quate voice? 

8 Is the teacher’s attitude toward students 
friendly, interested in them as individuals, con- 
cerned to be helpful and encouraging? 

9 Are differences of point of view tolerated and 
welcomed or are students expected to agree 
with the teacher? 


10 Is the teacher fair in the length and difficulty 
of required assignments, in the methods of 
testing and in marking students, and without 
favoritism in all dealings with students? 


> A further refinement of self-scrutiny sug- 
gested by the emphasis in student evaluations 
on the importance of encouragement to thinking 
is indicated in the following questions: 


1 Is there adequate opportunity for discussion 
in class in contrast to formal presentation by 
instructors ? 

2 Do instructors provide a challenge and an in- 
centive to thinking by raising questions, issues, 
and inconsistencies both apparent and real? 

3 Is there a correlation of real, everyday prob- 
lems with theory, or is theory presented with 
but few references to real situations or prob- 
lems? 

4 Do students have opportunities to present their 
interpretations for analysis and criticism by 
other students and by the instructor? 

5 Is there unbiased consideration of contro- 
versial issues on the part of the instructor? ) 


Forest and Trees 


“Periodic effort by the teacher to help students to keep in mind the forest no 
less than the trees needs underscoring. A friend of mine, proprietor of a country 
hotel, told me recently of their having cut down the trees on the road which 
led to a near-by mountain top so that the summit was always visible from the 
path. And he said, ‘We found that as soon as people could see the peak from 
every point on the road, many more completed the climb to the top’ I am 
sure that the inevitable drudgeries of learning and surmounting the familiar 
plateaus of learning can be better assured if the teacher is occasionally at pains 
to give an overview of the course’s objective and a vision of the relatedness 
of his material to other subjects.’—Orpway Trap, College Teaching and 
College Learning. Yale University Press. 1949. Pages 44-45. 
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THE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM FOR DOCTORAL 
CANDIDATES IN HISTORY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By 
Henry Bertram 
University of Wisconsin 


For a number of years the Department of 
History at the University of Wisconsin has been 
offering a special course in teaching methods for 
graduate majors. While carrying credit in edu- 
cation and hence not counting specifically toward 
a degree in history, it is taught by a historian and 
is required of all beginning graduate teaching as- 
sistants in history who cannot demonstrate that 
they have already taught history successfully 
at the college level. For all practical purposes this 
means that almost every Ph.D. produced by the 
department has received some formal instruction 
in the subject of college teaching, if he has not 
already had actual experience as a college teacher. 

The course itself carries two hours credit for 
each of two semesters (it may be taken for a 
third), and its students are informally divided 
into two groups, since a number of graduate as- 
sistants receive their initial appointments at mid- 
year. The structure of the course’ consists of 
weekly class meetings for lecture and discussion, 
and periodic visits to the assistants’ classes by 
the instructor. 

The class meetings are utilized to introduce a 
variety of matters. A portion of the lectures is 
devoted specifically to teaching methods adapted 
to the college level, and the student is made 
acquainted with the literature on the subject—alas 
of a formal nature not too extensive, although 
rich in the perhaps better form of personal re- 
miniscence. Considerable attention is also given 
to those aspects of a college teacher’s life which 
are not directly concerned with teaching in the 
narrow sense and with which the graduate student 
has little or no contact—about which, indeed, he 
is often totally uninformed and inexperienced 
when he takes up the duties of his first academic 
appointment. These include such items as the 
position and responsibilities of a faculty member 
in the various types of institutions of higher 
learning in the United States, his role in his de- 
partment and on committees, his duties as an 
adviser, his extra-classroom obligations to stu- 
dents, his relations with the community in which 
his institution is located, professional associations 
to which a history instructor should belong, 


special social services available to teachers, the 
proper ways in which a faculty member may seek 
to advance himself, and finally an introduction 
to the philosophy and ethics of the profession. 

As might be gathered from the scope of the 
course as outlined in the preceding paragraph, it 
is highly desirable that the relationship between 
the instructor and the assistants should be as in- 
formal as possible. To that end every effort is 
made to keep the atmosphere one of equality and 
casualness—on a sort of “shop talk” basis. This 
attitude is taken mainly because it is sound 
pedagogically, but it also serves the purpose of 
getting the instructor and assistants better 
acquainted and on friendly terms with each other 
in preparation for the class visits. 

This last point could hardly be overempha- 
sized, because the value of the visits can be largely 
vitiated by poor preparation. At their very best 
such visits can never be more than the crudest 
imitations of scientific observations. The situation 
is not an objective one, and the instructor has 
to take into consideration a varying quantity of 
subjective factors—perhaps the most significant 
one to reckon with being himself. The subjective 
aspects, however, can be reduced in both number 
and magnitude by creating the right atmosphere. 
For that purpose no visits are made until after 
the middle of the semester. During this pre- 
liminary period opportunity exists for everyone 
to get into a friendly attitude, and for the instruc- 
tor to learn the “natural bearing” of the assistants 
when they are not in the more tension-producing 
position of confronting a class. It also gives the 
assistant time to get familiar with his own stu- 
dents. As further preparation it is impressed on 
the assistants that the visits are intended to help 
them and not for the purpose of spying on them, 
that no reports are to be made to the professors 
giving the lectures in the courses in which they 
are assisting, and that, although they will be 
graded, the purpose of the grades is largely to 
provide an incentive and to indicate progress. 

When the proper rapport seems to have been 
reached between the instructor and the assistants, 
the class visits begin. Each assistant is informed 
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concerning when and where the initial visit will 
be made; all subsequent visits are unannounced. 
The instructor tries to slip quietly into a back 
seat while the greatest student traffic fow between 
classes is on, and the assistant has been pre- 
viously urged to ignore his presence and to keep 
the class in ignorance. Its members, incidentally, 
rarely realize what is going on and almost always 
accept the instructor as a casual visitor. 

While such casualness prevails with the class, 
it usually is not the case with the assistant, 
and considerable experience has to be acquired 
by the instructor before he can develop even a 
crude skill in evaluating the influence of his pres- 
ence on the performance of the assistant. He has 
to learn, indeed, that every assistant reacts dif- 
ferently, and that while most assistants are rea- 
sonably “normal,” some are shy and self-conscious 
and do less well when he is in the room, and 
others are spurred to out-do themselves. As a 
matter of fact, the few occasions when the class 
conspicuously sensed the presence of the instruc- 
tor (other than the one time when he was in- 
advertently but ostentatiously introduced) were 
when the assistants rose so histrionically above 
their usual selves that the classes were compelled 
to realize the artificiality of the situation. 

Soon but not immediately after each visit the 
instructor has a conference with the assistant 
when, along with praise, suggestions for im- 
provement are offered. If any serious speech 
deficiencies are noticed, the assistant is encour- 
aged to enroll in a special speech program de- 
signed to fit the needs of beginning college teach- 
ers. Peculiar mannerisms are called to the as- 
sistant’s attention. Faulty teaching practices are 
pointed out and their actual instances cited. Op- 
portunities for both general and specific improve- 
ment are indicated. Those whose difficulties 
seem more stubborn are given greater attention, 
with more frequent visits to their classes and 
additional individual conferences. 

By and large, however, the most important 
help given is encouragement. Most assistants have 
the “makings” of good teachers. All they need 
is experience and self-confidence, more easily 


acquired with a little knowing guidance. Need- 
less to say, they receive coaching and direction 
from the professors in whose courses they are 
assisting, and nothing is allowed to disturb this 
relationship, but at the same time everything is 
done to stimulate the assistants to develop them- 
selves within the quite broad limits allowed, 
They are brought to realize that an assistantship 
is not just a device to provide them with a little 
income while in graduate school, but that it is an 
opportunity to learn the first steps in college 
teaching, and to do that learning when the re- 
sponsibility although real is not great. 

Both graduate assistants and permanent staff 
members consider this course for beginning col- 
lege teachers well worth the time and effort. 
Practically all graduate students who have taken 
the course are glad they have done so, although 
a few of them were not enthusiastic in advance, 
what with the many other and more immediately 
pertinent tasks required of a doctoral candidate. 
They know, however, that the day all too soon 
will come when they must go out to teach, and 
that they are woefully inexperienced at what will 
be, in most cases, the primary emphasis of their 
life work. They also realize that they will be 


‘called upon to fulfil other faculty functions about 


which they should know at least a little before 
embarking on them. From the point of view of 
the department, the results are even more immedi- 
ately rewarding. First, we have been able to 
bring about an improvement in the class work 
of our teaching assistants, a major achievement 
in itself. Second, we now know something about 
our doctoral candidates as teachers, and there- 
fore we are in a position to give more complete 
and meaningful recommendations for our Ph.D’s 
when their names are submitted to interested in- 
stitutions. Needless to say, none of us is wholly 
satisfied with the course in its entirety, and each 
year it is modified and added to, but we are en- 
thusiastic about the principle of in-service train- 
ing in the teaching of university level history, and 
what began as an experiment has become a 
permanent part of our doctoral program. 


Intellectual Leader 


“In reality the teacher is the intellectual leader of a social group. He is a 
leader, not in virtue of official position, but because of wider and deeper 
knowledge and matured experience.’—JoHN Dewey, How We Think. D. C. 


Heath and Company. 1933. Page 273. 
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ACADEMIC NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


By 


Max S. MARSHALL 
University of California 


This is a discussion of a blind spot which 
exists rather often in the professional conscience 
these days. It arises from a natural confusion 
of authority and responsibility. 

Since there are too many persons in modern 
society to permit individualism, we have special- 
ization. With specialization come responsibility 
and authority. The responsibility is a sort of 
duty and worry. It is in most respects basically 
undesirable, though responsibilities preserve self- 
esteem and lead to other satisfactions. On the 
other hand, authority accompanies responsibilities 
and is desirable to most persons. Thus a chain 
reaction is started between responsibility and 
authority. 

A clear distinction must be made between 
these two different but merging elements, re- 
sponsibility and authority. Responsibility carries 
a good flavor. It is a social contribution. The 
responsible man is the reliable man ; the man made 
responsible is an honored man, honored in that 
he is declared capable. In its better moments rec- 
ognized responsibility reflects a healthy conscience 
and a willingness to abide by its guidance. Auth- 
ority, on the other hand, is a sort of pragmatic 
necessity that we might eliminate with pleasure, 
at least in others, if we knew how to get along 
without it. Socially, it is often no more than a 
figment of organization. It is something exerted, 
a moral or physical force, a glorified suasion, a 
voice of decision granted by or taken from 
society. Much of our social structure is designed 
on the thought that authority is a natural con- 
sequence of responsibility, so that, to gain it, re- 
sponsibility is accepted. This is almost like saying 
that payment without work would be pleasant, but 
we usually expect to work for payment. Re- 
sponsibility and authority fit this formula, but 
they are on a higher plane of refinement and un- 
derstanding. 

In academic circles, confusion of these two 
elements is perhaps more common than in busi- 
ness. Academicians are presumed to be indepen- 
dently responsible persons. As responsible per- 
sons they become “authorities” in their fields. 
They assume responsibility for knowledge, be it 
of Chaldean art or cryptogams, gaining an author- 
ity over students and degrees. The knowledge 


really commands the academic person, however, 
whereas “authority” implies a command of knowl- 
edge, as though a biologist were entitled to try 
mutations in order to make a new species fit a 
man-made genus. There are three steps in the 
cycle of relationships. First, there is specializa- 
tion to a narrow and restrictive degree, so that 
everyone who wishes to look at more than one 
specialty must become a new kind of specialist, 
perhaps a commentator or a college president. 
Next, responsibility within this realm is assumed. 
Then comes the authority, control, and prestige 
“earned” by assuming responsibilities. 

The transition from responsibility to authority 
is easily traced in our school system. In the first 
grade there are “teachers,” or persons who teach 
nearly everything. In high schools and colleges 
there are biologists and mathematicians some of 
whom repel the label of “teacher,” though it is no 
less applicable. In universities there are special- 
ists within specialties. Some of them, with a de- 
sire for authority, pulling against responsibility 
renounce owed responsibilities and give up allegi- 
ance to the parent specialty, as biochemistry broke 
with chemistry, political science with history, and 
statistics with mathematics. Others, by breaking 
off fragments of basic subjects, formulate new 
specialties, like forestry or business administra- 
tion. These may come to a healthy equilibrium; 
they may also indicate a declined responsibility 
and that the attractions of authority are leading 
to a serious educational and administrative un- 
balance. Some of the more extreme educationists, 
for instance, seeking to take over all the authority 
—pardon me, responsibility—of teaching, have 
prevented contributors stronger in responsibility 
and less touchy on authority from striking a hap- 
pier balance. 

It is society really that grants responsibility 
to specialists. Responsibility must be to someone, 
and it is to the society which grants it. As 
specialization becomes finer and finer, require- 
ments are left to specialists. The intricacies of 
specialization render most of us impotent in the 
detection of violations of the responsibilities that 
accompany specialization. For example, since the 
carnival huckster never expects to see his cus- 
tomers again he often has no sense of responsibil- 
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ity, but the local merchant, if he fails in his re- 
sponsibilities, soon finds himself without cus- 
tomers. In a broad sense, professions and unions 
are bands of specialists ; ideally (often not really, 
unfortunately) they police their own groups to 
uphold full responsibilities so that they may keep 
the authority that they want. 

On the campuses specialties, and “authorities,” 
range from anthropology to zoology. Though 
each took a share of knowledge, it is society that 
has given each its responsibilities. It is easy to 
forget this. Early in his training the professor 
started along a curricular path. As it became 
specialized he developed an air of authority, much 
of it acquired from some of his teachers. He is 
likely to feel that he is a specialist by his choice, 
that he has attained a rank earned by his train- 
ing, and that only he and his colleagues arrived 
at this particular goal. In a sense this is true, 
but only as it is true of any man and his work. 

Society, meanwhile, is likely to fall for what 
should be called The Great American Hoax, tak- 
ing a man at his own appraisal, as though his 
bias about himself were not certain to transcend 
that of all others. This hoax has been believed by 
Americans from the early days of foreign lecturers 
to the current days of formidable academicians. 
The academic specialist is by no means sacrosanct. 
He chose his profession in a free country like 
anyone else, governed by opportunity, circum- 
stances, friends, and family. Apprenticeships, ex- 
perience, and curricula are all forms of prelimin- 
ary training, and curricula are by no means the 
hardest. The basic training of Marines is surely 
more difficult than the freshman year at Fresh- 
water College. The screening process is unques- 
tionably more rigid. All specialists, including the 
academic specialist, learn their crafts or absorb 
their arts by mixing talents, backgrounds, and 
time. 

In this dual development of responsibility and 
authority the schoolroom and campus are not 
unique. Among the responsibilities of the world 
there are some which are under constant observa- 
tion so that failures are immediately noticed. 
Persons who take these responsibilities must 
carry them. There is another group, like the 
makers of automobile axles, in which society 
finds some difficulty in observing the extent to 
which responsibilities are met. Even an expert 
in metals cannot analyze an axle and still use it; 
he must take it on faith, though evidently enough 
some defective axles eventually would break and 
kill riders. A third group, including teachers but 


also others, like physicians or statesmen, are 
virtually invulnerable so far as any recognitions 
of the finer sides of their specialties are concerned 
but they receive criticism because outsiders as- 
sume the prerogatives of specialists and critics in 
some fields directly affecting their activities and 
emotions. In the involved specialties of the uni- 
versity we find virtually a fourth group. 

On the university campus the professor works 
in an almost closed system. His students come to 
him not because the law requires attendance but 
because he has the only keys to a number of 
futures, often kept on a keyboard which he 
guards carefully. His students specialize to such 
a degree that sometimes only a few others, them- 
selves specialists, can judge his talents, knowledge, 
and methods. Similar specialists in other schools 
provide him with some competition, and he is 
unlikely to lack a conscience. In marked degree 
he designs his own responsibilities, however, and 
often claims more authority than belongs with 
the responsibility he takes, authority which in any 
event should be secondary. 

And here we have it. As it becomes more dif- 
ficult for society to note whether or not responsi- 
bilities are met, the responsibility for meeting 


them increases. The extent of the responsibility 


which men on the campus should carry is in- 
creased by the fact that few are in good position 
to understand what they do. Noblesse oblige! 
The idea is there, though the phrase is mislead- 
ing, for it is not nobility that implies an extra 
obligation but the need for honor to prevent 
errors and malfeasances. 

Not the college but society confers degrees, a 
matter which has long been overlooked. It is 
society that holds these specialists responsible, 
not the students, administration, or faculty. If 
this be heresy, so be it. This is by no means 
equivalent to saying that society should judge 
the specialist in a field of which it knows nothing. 
It should not forget, however, that it has given 
men and women dangerous responsibilities, so 
that it must make constant surveillance for signs 
of undue authority, symbols of trouble to come. 
We have currently an example which has been 
somewhat inflated. Some well-meaning citizens 
thought they saw signs of abuse of authority to 
gain political ends and sought to curb the profes- 
sors. Since this raised the question of who was 
guilty and of what, this greatly bothered the pro- 
fessors. It is now clear, I think, since some of 
the dust has settled, that professors sometimes 
mistake the pushing of a belief for a search for 
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ACADEMIC NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


truth and likewise that some citizens will make 
accusations on grounds of emotion rather than on 
understanding and facts. Professors have obliga- 
tions and citizens have rights, and the danger 
arises less from biased professors and suspicious 
citizens than from an assumption of impregnable 
authority on either side which, defying challenge, 
naturally encounters it, as it should. 

The expert on the campus carries an extra 
responsibility because his word is called truth 
just because he utters it. For example, he knows 
that science should be objective, he says that 
science is objective, and science, which in the 
hands of fallible man is only moderately objec- 
tive, becomes infallible. Not only does this false- 
ness slip into true science but much that is not 
science takes on the label so that it may share 
in the authority and glory. Society cannot rec- 
ognize truth in complex technical specialties and 
must take such purported truths on faith. Equal- 
ly accepted by a trusting society are the proper 
claimants, honest claimants who make mistakes, 
the crooked claimants (few indeed are evil by 
direct intent, but there are many who will create 
illusions to gain an end), and self-assured claim- 
ants who know that truth is so elusive that their 
positions are almost unassailable. I have heard 
persons forty years out of college cite their 
former professors as though that settled the ques- 
tion. Is that authority always justified? How 
grave is such a responsibility ? 

The expert on the campus carries a double 
obligation. He is supposed to seek the truth with- 
out error or bias, though that is asking too much 
of any man; and he is obligated to create no false 
impressions in any who give him trust. Micro- 
biologists are entrusted with microbiology by so- 
ciety. They may make cheese, teach, or aid in 
medical diagnoses, for which services they get 
paid like the butcher and banker. Like these 
men, but in a somewhat different manner, they 
carry a dangerous responsibility to associates and 
society for every word in microbiology. The 
butcher and banker, regarded as normal citizens, 
are a bit suspect. Only those who honestly earn 
great trust or those trusted by naive persons are 
free from normal suspicion. That they are “not 
in business for their health” is generally rec- 
ognized. The microbiologist, however, backed by 
fancy language and a degree or certificate or two, 
presumably is infallible when he speaks of micro- 
biology; at least, that is commonly an accepted 
fact and the microbiologist’s expectation. The 
number of professors who regard their words as 
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trustworthy on any topic is, of course, rather 
high. It becomes a habit. 

Microbiologists are susceptible to emotion, ex- 
citement, drama, desire, flattery, and other factors 
which lead to human error. Suppose that, as a 
microbiologist, I tell you that germ warfare is 
substantially a gigantic hoax, arising from fear, 
greed, ignorance, and propaganda. Do you accept 
this, doubt it, or investigate? If you inquire, 
whom can you ask except other microbiologists ? 
To set one expert against another before a “lay” 
jury is a common social phenomenon, but in this 
case there are unusual difficulties. Experts can 
easily go too far with authority and not far 
enough with responsibilities. Although professors 
notoriously challenge everything, including the 
truth, they recognize certain rules of professional 


argument. They are vulnerable. Under the rules 


some assertions are met with sage automatic nod- 
ding of heads instead of challenge. Give and take 
must not be too damaging. In short, they appear 
to accept on faith like the rest of society when the 
experts speak. Challengers are more often doubted 
than asserters. Associates must be reasonably re- 
spectful of mutual security. A group concerned 
with the distinction of its members is likely to 
cease questioning when distinction is in any way 
jeopardized. 

This implies an urgent, vigorous, and difficult 
moral mandate. The expert of the campus is 
morally restricted not only to the unbiased truth 
but to a literal, exact, and semantic truth, for he 
is in a large degree responsible for the thoughts 
he creates in the minds of his listeners or readers. 
He cannot postulate an ideal listener who will get 
all shades of his meaning nor can he properly 
assume that what meaning listeners take “is their 
hard luck” so long as his words pass legal inspec- 
tion. He is obliged to avoid a semblance of truth 
when there is doubt, even though it detracts from 
the drama and force of his story and reduces his 
authority. He is responsible, or should be. What 
authority there may be is as a special privilege 
that should be used sparingly and never abused. 

When we view squarely the weight of re- 
sponsibilities and the temptations of authority as 
they exist on the campus, professors not too un- 
expectedly appear as members of the same race 
as other folk. The desire for authority becomes 
confused with responsibility. An absolute re- 
sponsibility for complete, exact, semantic truth 
acquires a number of touches of oratory and 
pressure salesmanship. We are so accustomed to 
the tooting of institutional horns, to the well- 
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advertised virtues of advertising, and to the old 
American custom of worship of Horatio Alger 
that we do not even realize that, though out- 
siders may occasionally speak of us as distin- 
guished men and women, we claim that distinction 
for ourselves frequently. 

The present topic, however, is not self-glorifica- 
tion but the by-passing of responsibility that ac- 
companies this self-promotion. For example, I 
carry a share of the responsibility for the whole 
and undistorted truths of microbiology, in which 
society has a stake and for which society holds 
me responsible. If I present a new test of 
possible usefulness, objectively and with com- 
plete honesty, it presumably finds its place with 
little furor and the responsibility is met. If I 
sell it well, however, not over the counter but in 
terms of publicity and claimed merit, I might get 
a grant of ten thousand public dollars to play 
some more. A colleague finds what he thinks 
might be a vaccine, sure to prove worthless. Do 
I deal in expedient and remunerative courtesy, or 
seek the truth? Examine the truths on the 
campuses relentlessly, while the burden of re- 
sponsibility struggles with the attractions of auth- 
ority, and you will see not only what is likely 
to happen but what does happen every day. The 
truth is too often bent in the direction of gain; 
responsibility is blurred while authority is clari- 
fied. 

To see the problem in terms of cold reactions, 
take a seat with the populace and observe A and 
B, two reputable scientists. A invents a new vac- 
cine. Even if he curbs his own enthusiasm, he 
knows that the public will inflate its stature with 
hope. He projects this hopeful enthusiasm. With 
pure reasoning, B expresses grave doubts as to 
its validity and dangers. Hopes and doubts are 
not facts, either way, but unless you are an un- 
usually cautious person you will favor A and 
suspect B of undue skepticism, or of jealousy. 
The truth gives way to the wish. A is not con- 
demned for a moral and scientific error, even 
though it may have caused deaths. It is more 
likely that B, though proved right, is treated as 
though he had committed a moral error as, in a 
way, he has by converting hope to truth, for 
which he is responsible. Dramatic qualities and 
happy endings sell as well in schoolrooms and on 
campuses as in the movies, but truth, more often 


quiet and neutral, is warped to give it the qualities 
which sell. It is often pleasurable only to a real 
lover of intrinsic truth; in impact it is often un- 
pleasant. Unpleasant truth can often be avoided; 
it need not and cannot be denied. In any event, 
those responsible for the truth have no right to 
avoid their responsibilities, whatever the gain. 
Society, though a little squeamish and sometimes 
willing to forego unpleasantness, wants and is 
entitled to the truth about shoes and sealing wax. 
Should it have less from the inaccessible experts 
of the campus? 

Prestige, cash, and authority are the awards 
to be gained from half-truths put in salable form, 
with a veneer of hope and optimism. Salaries, 
titles, buildings, publicity, and vast sums for 
studies many of which are virtually flippant are 
dangerous temptations to put in the way of men 
so experienced in the subtle presentation of ideas, 
They are legally as safe as is a lawyer before a 
jury, but there is a vast difference in tasks. 
There are two opposing lawyers. The professor 
is bound to the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth in a way not even the wit- 
ness faces, for the most moral witness need only 
answer the questions asked, no matter how mis- 
leading the answers may be. 

Truth cannot be measured in terms of pain, 
hope, or pleasantries. If our universities and col- 
leges are not our vaults of truth, complete and 
unbiased, then what are? Schools advertise their 
responsibility for truth, but all too often sanctity 
is demanded not on terms of truth but in terms 
of rights and authority. The understanding of 
truth by men and women of business and art 
has always been questioned by society. Are the 
men and women of the campus so sacrosanct, so 
able, so profound, so learned, so free from emo- 
tions, and so unbiased as to be at the opposite 
pole? Perhaps the men and women of the campus 
should take their seats in the halls of mankind 
with the rest of society, more often admitting 
that what falls from their mouths is not truth 
merely because of its source and more rigidly 
requiring of themselves that they speak only the 
whole semantic truth as nearly as they can, ad- 
mitting the approximation. More time spent on 
responsibilities and less concern over authority 
would help. 
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SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION AND PREPARATION OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


By 


WILson WETZLER 
Queens College 


What part (if any) should professors of edu- 
cation have in the preparation of college and uni- 
versity teachers? This question perhaps is seldom 
asked, at least outside of schools of education, 
and probably would receive a wide range of an- 
swers. This paper gives the answers of deans of 
education to this and related questions. 

Forty-eight state university schools of educa- 
tion were sent a questionnaire that was con- 
structed for these stated purposes. Of the 26 
administrators who replied, five did not have ade- 
quate programs or data to warrant complete 
answers and were not included in the study. 


LIMITATIONS TO THE STUDY 


This study is limited in four definite ways. 
First, only the beliefs of administrators in the 
schools of education are considered. Second, the 
questionnaire was confined to state universities. 
Third, the practices observed in the preparation 
of college teachers are restricted to the depart- 
ment of education, although some attempt is made 
to discover what the leaders in other fields of 
learning believe and are doing ; these observations, 
however, are still made by an education staff 
member. Fourth, only some general aspects of 
the total problem of preparing college teachers 
are considered: some general education aspects 
in the program of the college teacher candidate, 
particular professional experiences in education 
desirable for the prospective teacher, and some 
general miscellaneous problems connected with 
the selection and the training of the college 
teacher. Each phase is discussed separately. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


No attempt was made in the questionnaire to 
define the term “general education,” and the 
questions were answered with each person sup- 
plying his own meanings. It is felt that this pro- 
cedure should be followed in this paper. 

There is complete agreement by the education 
departments that all prospective college teachers 
should be required to have a background reflect- 
ing a broad, general education. In actual prac- 
tice, it is found that only 45% of the universities 
require a broad, general education training for 
college teacher candidates. Twenty-five per cent 


of the institutions do not have any general edu- 
cation requirement, and the rest of the univer- 
sities make little or no demands in this area. 

Although it is evident that a general educa- 
tion background should be required for the candi- 
date’s acceptance to graduate school, the college 
leaders are divided in their thinking as to how 
many years should be requisite. Only 19% of the 
educators feel that three years should be devoted 
to general education. Three school administrators 
believe one year’s preparation in general educa- 
tion is sufficient, five persons contend that two 
years should be a minimum, while still five others 
think in terms of four years. Four administrators 
indicate that there should be time limits, but that 
general education might well be viewed as a con- 
tinuous process, and thus they seem to feel that 
general education can not be thought of in num- 
bers of years in study. 

The majority of university leaders state there 
is no particular time limit of a general educational 
nature required of the prospective college teacher. 
This practice is not in general agreement; 71% 
of the educators believe there should be some 
definite time limit standards indicative of general 
education work. 

Only 9% of the administrators believe that 
general education should not contribute to char- 
acter and personality development. This implies 
that for most administrators facts and informa- 
tion getting are the only objectives of a general 
education program. In 30% of the universities 
there is no systematic attempt to include personal 
development in the regular program of tie college 
teacher candidate by the general education and/or 
professional approach. 

Undergraduate education courses are not ac- 
cepted as general education work by most univer- 
sity officials. In practice, only three institutions 
count education work as meeting their require- 
ments for general education credits. There is a 
general agreement by educators that education 
courses are professional and that additional train- 
ing is needed in the general education area. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 

The professional phase of the candidate’s 
preparation may include some aspects of actual 
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college academic work in the department of edu- 
cation. One of the first problems in the prospect’s 
training is that of orientation by the university 
department in which he will major. Although no 
attempt was made in this study to define “‘orienta- 
tion” all university officials in education agree 
that orientation should be provided for the candi- 
date who will want to teach in higher education. 
Yet, only 47% of the universities can state that a 
positive program of orientation is provided. 

It is believed by many leading educators that 
some kind of on-the-job-training is desirable in 
preparing for the various fields of college teach- 
ing. The university leaders in education also feel 
that on-the-job-training experiences are profit- 
able in developing the college teacher and are un- 
animous in this belief. Nineteen per cent of the 
universities require all candidates preparing for 
college teaching to have these training experi- 
ences. Forty-three per cent of the institution 
officials state that only in the school of educa- 
tion is there found any requirement of this kind, 
while eight schools do not have any definite re- 
quirement, and presumably little if any of these 
experiences are provided. In specific terms, the 
educators are in total agreement that apprentice or 
directed teaching experiences would be profitable 
to the prospective college teacher. Yet only 42% 
of the universities have any definite apprentice 
teaching work included in the preparation of 
college teachers. 

All the educators believe in requiring the 
college teacher candidate to be well grounded in 
such classroom techniques as measurement and 
evaluation, assignments, motivation, and the like. 
They do not feel that teaching experience alone 
is a guarantee of proficiency in these teaching 
techniques. Sixty-nine per cent of the univer- 
sities provide very little to the prospective college 
teacher in these classroom techniques; some of 
these schools help the candidate if he requests aid, 
give assistance only in an incidental way, or 
actually make no provisions in any way. 

The use of democratic procedures in the class- 
room is widely accepted in the secondary schools. 
A student-centered learning situation would con- 
sist of teacher and student sharing in purposing, 
planning, executing, and evaluating. All educa- 
tion departments in the twenty-one state univer- 
sities reporting feel that the prospective college 
teacher should have more classroom experiences 
in teacher-student sharing. Only 15% of the 
universities do not provide these experiences to 
their candidates either by example or by text 


book emphasis. Eighty-six per cent of the uni- 
versity educators believe that special methods 
courses should be included in the total program, 
They do not, however, follow through with any 
consistency in providing methods courses. 


OTHER GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 

Another phase of the study is concerned with 
various topics such as the selection of the college 
teacher candidate for training, the evaluation of 
his progress during preparation, and some mis- 
cellaneous problems. The universities are in 
agreement as to some selection procedures of 
the candidate. The most consistent patterns of in- 
dividuals which should be responsible for this 
selection are the department of education and the 
major department of the candidate’s choice, 
These two departments should work cooperative- 
ly in deciding whether the graduate student is 
qualified for taking further training. In practice, 
state universities are apparently developing a 
cooperative approach in admitting the student for 
specialized training. 

Only two universities do not believe in pro- 
viding special fellowships to attract prospective 
college teacher trainees, even though practically 
50% have little or no provision for scholarships, 
Adequate criteria for selection purposes are lack- 
ing in 76% of the universities, while 81% of the 
university leaders believe that selection criteria 
are inadequate in other institutions also. 

Ninety-five per cent of the university admin- 
istrators report that they feel that one of the func- 
tions of higher education is to connect the pros- 
pective college teacher with actual, concrete situa- 
tions. The implication is that colleges and univer- 
sities should be responsible for assisting the in- 
dividual to be a well-adjusted citizen who is cap- 
able of contributing in a democratic society. Only 
52% of the university programs have this objec- 
tive distinctly established as they devote them- 
selves to the task of training college teachers. 

Whether professors of education should have 
some responsibility for the training of prospective 
college instructors from all fields of knowledge is 
a question that was asked the state university de- 
partments of education. Only four persons from 
these education departments question the placing 
of this responsibility in the hands of professional 
educators. Thirty-eight per cent of the univer- 
sities have provisions of some kind that allow 
professors of education some part in helping to 
develop the future college teacher from the 
various areas of subject matter to be taught. 
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SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION AND PREPARATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


If an education professor assists in teacher 
preparation, he should be supervised by some uni- 
versity colleagues, according to 90% of the uni- 
versity educators. Sixty-two per cent of the uni- 
versities do not have any systematic supervision 
of the education professors who are responsible to 
some degree in preparing college teachers. 

The evaluation of the prospective teacher’s 
progress in terms of teaching skills could be most 
efficiently done by cooperation between the educa- 
tion department and the major professor, ac- 
cording to about 30% of the administrators. An- 
other acceptable pattern for persons in this evalua- 
tion is a representative committee of professors. 
One university official believes that the academic 
dean should be responsible for the evaluation of 
the prospect’s progress. Only 33% of the univer- 
sities have definite evaluative experiences pro- 
vided to appraise the teaching skill progress of 
the teacher trainees. 

There is no agreement by state university 
leaders as to what agency ought to be first and 
most responsible for good college teaching. Fifty 
per cent of the administrators believe that the 
graduate school ought to be the responsible agency 
and two of the institutions agree that the school 
of education should definitely cooperate. Four 
university men believe that the institution which 
hires the beginning college teacher should play a 
responsible role in developing a good instructor. 
This philosophy shifts the responsibility for ex- 
cellence of training from the university to the 
college or university that employs the person and 
is highly questionable. 


CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

> The prospective instructor in schools of higher 
education not only should be a specialist in his 
particular field, but he should have a superior, 
general education background. This training 
might well be viewed as a continuous process 
during the undergraduate work and to some 
degree be made a part of graduate study. 

> All candidates for preparation in college teach- 
ing should be provided a course in orientation 
in the various phases of higher education work. 
Orientation experiences are available in less 
than half of the institutions reporting. 

> Professional educators feel that on-the-job- 
training experiences, such as apprentice teach- 
ing work, are extremely valuable to the pros- 
pective college teacher. 
experiences is necessary. More emphasis in 
this direction will result in better college 


Supervision of these 


teachers. Also, the study of basic classroom 
techniques needs to be emphasized and applied. 

> Many beginning college teachers are not fully 
aware of teacher-student sharing situations in 
purposing, planning, executing, and evaluating. 
Methods courses are not fully emphasized, or 
in many instances, even taught, and thus the 
lecture approach is the traditional and most 
common technique. The predominant emphasis 
on the lecture method in the candidate’s train- 
ing is contrary to the beliefs of all the univer- 
sity educators reporting in this study. 

P Better selection criteria for teaching candi- 
dates are needed. Cooperative working rela- 
tionships between departments in the university 
point the way to improved selection procedures. 

> Departments of education are in strategic posi- 
tions of leadership. It is the general feeling in 
these departments that a more professionally 
trained college teacher will be developed when 
greater responsibilities for good teaching are 
placed on the professor of education. Super- 
vision of these professors should be given to 
insure that the job is being done well. 

P It is evident from this study that the leaders 
in state university schools of education do have 
some common agreements as to optimum pat- 
terns of selection and training for the future 
college teacher. There is also a wide gap be- 
tween what these administrators believe is good 
and what they are actually doing. Broader 
studies should be made to extend these findings 
to point up better implementation of belief into 
actual practice. 
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The Goodly Fellowship 


“In a sense, teaching cannot be taught, since 
essentially it must be a flaming and an out- 
going of the spirit. It is possible, however, 
that men and women who have succeeded as 
teachers can offer some guidance which will 
be helpful to the novice who has a latent 
capacity for teaching.”! 


A wood fire burned in the Professor’s house. 
On the mantelpiece he had placed a large photo- 
graph of a college student at work at his study 
desk. “Here,” said the Professor, “is our central, 
chief, and common concern as teachers: the Stu- 
dent. Except as he learns, we cannot be said to 
teach. I propose that in our discussion this evening 
we keep him before us.” 

Each faculty member present had brought 
some one pointer for a young college teacher. 
The experienced faculty member who knows how 
to help students learn can help younger teachers. 
Such sharing of thinking and experiences with 
each other and with younger colleagues benefits 
“him that gives and him that takes.” It is “the 
goodly fellowship of those who teach.” 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH: 

“Mrs. Prentiss, professor of family life, told 
us, when we were struggling with our first child, 
that he should be treated as if he had full mem- 
bership in the family as soon as he was able to 
know his own mind. This principle can be fol- 
lowed in the classroom. The student’s objectives 
should be a guide as much as the imstructor’s. 
The student should be given full membership 
where opportunities and not facts are considered.” 


1 Bernice Brown Cronkhite, A Handbook for College Teachers. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1950. Page v. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF JOURNALISM : 
“I find nothing takes the place of individual 
work when students need it.” 


PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: 
“My mind goes back to a long time ago when 
I was a student. Here is one point that has helped 
me. There is a sad feeling in being a little bit 
dumb. I can remember when I couldn’t get an 
engineering equation. When I finally got it, it was 
very simple. Remembering that helps me in help- 
ing a student who is having a hard time. I have 
more patience, or maybe it is just consolation.” 


PROFESSOR OF ENGINEERING MATERIALS: 
“Granted that you have aptitude for teaching 
and thorough grasp of your subject, I believe that 
a sincere and lasting concern in enlisting the stu- 
dent’s active interest and participation should be 
uppermost in the instructor’s mind. For example: 
y Get acquainted early with students. Difficult in 
a large group but desirable in any case. 
Attempt to relate the subject matter at hand 
with other subjects that students have studied 
earlier. Conversely, a forecast of the future use- 
fulness of the subject matter at hand. 
Cultivate a propitious classroom atmosphere. 
This literally includes good lighting, heating, 
and ventilation ; figuratively, appropriate humor, 
absence of sarcasm, and genuine attitude of 
enthusiasm on the part of the instructor.” 


PROFESSOR OF PHysICcs: 
“A teacher can greatly help his students by 
pointing out important things in the field under 
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THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP 


consideration and by showing them where in- 
formation can be obtained. The most important 
thing is for him to instill a deep interest and 
enthusiasm for the subject. One way of accom- 
plishing this, I believe, is to personalize the sub- 
ject by relating details that ordinarily do not 
appear in the literature. The teacher may relate 
his own experiences, perhaps some difficulties he 
has had in his own research, or first-hand in- 
formation about the work of a colleague. This 
heips make the student more conscious of the 
fact that knowledge is obtained by people like 
himself. He is made to feel a little closer to his 
chosen field. Gaining a feeling of “belonging” 
to a group devoted to a particular subject is in- 
spiring. It is assumed, of course, that the personal 
experiences are chosen to fit the problems under 
discussion.” 


PROFESSOR OF PLANT PHySIOLoGy : 

“Enthusiasm and quality of presentation are 
far more significant than the particular method 
employed. Without really interesting students in 
our field, we have not succeeded.” 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION : 


“Jn the matter of making the student’s class- 
room experiences vital, teaching aids should be 
used freely. As a student I saw a film illustrating 
ionization. After 18 years I remember this ex- 
perience the best in the whole course.” 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHARMACY: 

“My chief advice for any college teacher is 
to show the practical application of whatever is 
taught.” 


PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: 

“One wavy of getting students interested and 
therefore stimulated to study is to show how the 
knowledge or skill will be of use in future courses 
or later life. I am reminded of an incident told by 
Whiting Williams some years ago in a convoca- 
tion address. 

“A crew of laborers were told to dig a hole. 
Having dug to a sufficient depth, they were told 
to fill it. Then they were set to digging another 
hole and soon to fill it. When told to dig a third 
hole, they refused because they saw no reason 
for it. The foreman then explained that he was 
attempting to find a buried water line. As soon 
as they knew the reason, they went back at the 
job with renewed vigor. 


“The same principle applies, I believe, to 
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students. When a student understands objectives 
and relationships, he in effect has a goal and sees 
how the steps leading to that goal fit together.” 


ANOTHER ENGINEERING PROFESSOR: 


“If there is one suggestion which I might pass 
on to a young instructor, it would be tied up with 
the word ‘adaptability.’ This is not acquired by 
students unless the instructor insists on it and 
sets an example himself. No matter how carefully 
a class session has been planned, leeway must be 
allowed for unusual events which may affect the 
planned program. A campus election, an out- 
standing convocation, or a newspaper article can 
be worked into a discussion. This will demonstrate 
not only the instructor’s interest in events outside 
the classroom but also his adaptability in applying 
some phase of an event to a part of the course 
work. 

“Often an innocent question by a student will 
serve as an ideal introduction to a pertinent topic 
the instructor might have overlooked. Right then 
may be the time to go into it while the student’s 
interest is alive, or possibly a polite indication 
that the topic would be more suitable later would 
satisfy the student. Many times I have covered 
only half the subject matter I had intended in a 
lecture simply because some student’s question 
indicated need for information that was more 
important than what I planned to give. 

“Adaptability comes from having an open 
mind. The ability to make constructive use of 
ideas or materials at hand is a valuable asset 
of both instructor and student. Moreover, it is 
catching.” 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION : 

“How can we improve our college teaching? 
In small groups just like this. Put our minds to- 
gether and lift each other in improvement of 
teaching in which we are engaged, decide the way 
to improve, and set about doing it systematically.” 


Host PRoFessor: 

“I see it is time for our refreshment period. 
As a closing thought we might take a sentence 
from Rasey’s Professor, Dr. Randall. Answering 
a student’s question, he said to his student group: 
‘I have taken on a new knowing about teaching. 
I want to array circumstances so you can get your 
own experience rather than try to give you the 
results of my experiences.’ ” * 


2 Marie I. Rasey, This Is Teaching. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1950. Pages 98-99. 
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Professor’s Notebook 


SUGGESTION : 
Note the quote. 
Read the reference. 


HE THOUGHT HE HAD FAILED 
“Moses was the world’s first great teacher. 
He is still one of the world’s great teachers. In 
point of.time there is no teacher within many 
hundred years following him who can be com- 
pared with him in originality and insight. Moses 
lived fourteen hundred years before Christ. The 
next man after him to devise a complete code 
of conduct was Solon, who lived seven hundred 
years after. A little later came Zoroaster, then 
Confucius, Buddha, Lao-tsze, Pericles, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, contemporaries, or closely fol- 
lowing each other, their philosophy woven and in- 
terwoven by all and each by all. 
“Moses, however, stands out alone. And the 
greatness of the man is revealed in the fact 
that at last he thought he had failed. Exultant 
success seems to go with that which is cheap 
and transient. All great teachers have, in their 
own minds, been failures—they saw so much 
further than they were able to travel.” 
Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 
Teachers. New York. Wm. Wise & Co., 
Inc. Copyright 1916 by the Roycrofters. 
Pages 11-13. 
Not KNOWLEDGE BUT THE APPETITE 
FOR KNOWLEDGE 
“His merit consisted mainly in the fact that 
he did not mistake means for ends; that he kept 
constantly in sight the goal to which all true edu- 
cation should be directed, and that he refused to 
attach undue importance to conventions and us- 
ages which did not help boys to arrive thither. It 
was, in fact, the cardinal principle, as it was the 
only justification of all his language exercises, 
that it was not knowledge, but the appetite for 
knowledge, and the means of gaining it, which 
it was the chief business of a schoolmaster to im- 
Sm JosHua Fitcn, 
Thomas and Matthew Arnold. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. Page 51. 


GILT-EDGED INVESTMENTS 
“Special . . . work may be assigned to the 


more able students. This group is the real col- 
lege problem. How to keep them working at their 
capacity, how to keep from dragging them down 


to the performance of average students, calls for 
much extra effort on the professor’s part, but it 
is his most worth-while effort. These are the 
gilt-edged investments of the college.” 
W. J. TRAUTMAN, in James M. Todd (Edit.), 
The College Conundrum. New York. Round 
Table Press. 1935. Page 174. 


ALL THAT THE YEARS HAVE BROUGHT 


“As I lived among these young people day 
after day, I felt a want of something: not in- 
tellectual, or even religious, culture; not a lack of 
physical training or that acquaintance with social 
life which can be so charming in a true woman; 
but a something I must call heart culture, in lack 
of a better name. Everyone was kind, but cold. 
There was no intentional freezing, but an absence 
of the sunshine which melts its own way. Look- 
ing on and into them, I said, I will try to be a 
friend to them all, and put all that is truest and 
sweetest, suniest and strongest that I can gather 
into their lives. While I teach them solid knowl- 
edge, and give them real school drill as faith- — 
fully as I may, I will give, too, all that the years 
have brought to my own soul.” 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER quoted in 
George Herbert Palmer, The Life of 
Alice Freeman Palmer. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 1908. Page 75. 


A WISE DISCRETION 

os ara we have evidence that a wise discre- 
tion was a part of the ancient educator’s outfit. 
‘When the written work of the pupil is to be 
corrected,’ says Theon, ‘the teacher should not 
begin by correcting all at once every error, large 
and small, that is on the paper. If he does, the 
pupil is in danger of becoming discouraged at 
the outset, and of thinking that there is no pros- 
pect of his making any advancement. The teacher 
should first correct a few of the most prominent 
errors, and from these go on at a later time to 
the more minute. When the teacher corrects an 
error, he should at the same time show wherein 
it consists and in what way an improvement in 


the pupil’s work may be made.’” 
Joun W. H. Wa.pen, The Universities of 
Ancient Greece. New York. Chas, Scribner’s 
Sons. 1909. Page 206. 
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